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very low rainfall and is considered to stand outside the mon-
soon's influence, the proximity of rainclouds at that season
is enough to produce constant mist, hanging round the mountain
tops though not falling in actual showers. Beyond that point
the moist vapours are cut oS sharply by the dry Tibetan winds.
One of our principal hindrances in climbing the peak was our
inability to obtain any save the most fleeting glimpses of the
upper parts of proposed routes. In the end we had to hazard
a partial guess in making our choice. There is evidence that
this mountain does not enjoy very good weather as a rule, for
other travellers have remarked on it. Possibly the fact that it
towers considerably higher than anything for many miles
around, may account for this, for it seems to collect all the
weather.

In the evening the twofold miscalculation over the paraffin
and the rice was brought home to us, for when we set
about cooking a meal for the porters on the Primus, we were
not long in finding out that a single boiling of rice used our
meagre supply of fuel at so uneconomic a rate, that it threat-
ened to jeopardize the commissariat arrangements. Something
had to be done without a moment's delay, for time was
precious. An anxious debate ensued, after which it was re-
solved that one of the men should be sent down, the next day,
to Nako, to collect more paraffin from the big carboy left in
charge of Odsung, while the rest of us, to make doubly sure,
were to postpone the pressing reconnaissance and to go down to
brushwood level and lay in enough fuel to stock the camp for
two or three days. A man named Djambal, a strong and will-
ing young fellow with flowing locks, volunteered to run down
with the message. That night we retired to bed feeling rather
depressed over the bad management that had caused the waste
of a day.

Next morning we all trekked off downhill again, bearing
empty rucksacks and ground-sheets, not at all relishing the idea
of having to retrace our steps across the unending screes. But
luck favoured us in an unexpected way; we had gone but half
the distance and arrived at the upper pastures, when Djun
Singh, with an exclamation of joy, pointed to some droppings
of cattle scattered about the slope and dried hard by the sun.
" Here is good fuel," he cried, " and lots of it. It's what we
always burn in Tibet." So we set about with a will stacking the